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ew federal regulations celebrated in schools." Whilea moreunlikely 
headline might be hard to imagine, school physical educators 
should be delighted with the recently mandated school wellness 
policies. For the physical education profession, these policies of- 
fer new ways of improving student health. The root causes of such health threats 
as obesity and inactivity are clearly identified: students are eating too much of the 
wrong kinds of food and moving too little. Unfortunately, effective strategies for 
solving these problems are harder to identify. 

Access to healthy foods in public schools is critical. Schools provide most of the 
total daily dietary intakeof food and nutrientsfor many children (Gleason & Suitor, 
2003). Because the vast majority of children in the United States spend most of 
their day in public schools, teachers can certainly influence students' eating habits. 
What children learn about nutrition in schoolsalmost certainly playsa role in their 
food choices outside of school, and these choices will affect both the quality and 
length of their future life (Olshansky et al„ 2005). 

Efforts to promote healthy and active lifestyles will not succeed without chang- 
ing students' diets. The Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 
may proveto be a significant catalyst both for improving children's health andfor 
rethinking the role of the public school physical education teacher. In this article 
we will examine some of the nutritional issues that physical educators should 
consider addressing. 


School M eals 

Each day, schools across the country face the challenge of serving hundreds of 
nutritious meals to their students and staff. They contend with meeting United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) guidelines, limited budgets, navigating 
the USDA commodity program, and satisfying the picky palates of many children 
(Hudson, Watmough, Cirillo, & Nelson, 2006). 

Every day approx i m atel y n i n e m i 1 1 i on stu d en ts eat breakfast aspartoftheSchool 
Breakfast Program (USDA, 2006b), and 29 million students participatein theNational 
School Lunch Program (NSLP; USDA, 2006a). Despite popular criticism about the 
quality of these meals, there is evidence that students who participate in the NSLP 
eat more fruits and vegetables than children who eat from snack bars or home- 
prepared snack lunches (Presidents Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, 2006). 
The meals these students receive are required to meet the minimum nutritional 
standards for school meals established by the USDA, which have been consistent 
with Dietary Guidelines for Americans since 1996 (U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services & USDA, 2005). These guidelines include serving meals with re- 
duced levelsof total fat and saturated fat and meeting federal standardsfor energy 
and key nutrients. 
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Within these minimal guidelines, school food service 
d i rectors h ave auton omy to con struct th ei r own men us. Th e 
director decides whether studentsareserved salads, baked po- 
tatoes, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit, or corn dogs, french- 
fries, burgers, and donuts. And whilethebestchoicesmight 
appear obvious, especially to individualstrained to know the 
difference between good and bad nutritional choices, food 
servicedirectorsfacedifficult decisions. Theneed to maintain 
a balanced budget is fundamental to school food-service 
operations. Schools simply do not have the extra funds to 
support unprofitablefood-serviceoperations. Coupled with 
the high cost of fresh fruits and vegetables, schools cannot 
offer meals that students refuse to eat. And in the minds 
of many food service directors, students will not willingly 
choose fresh vegetables in place of cookies, or leafy salads 
rather than ham burgers and fries. 

While students who eat in free lunch programs cannot 
afford to bepicky, those who purchase school mealsdirectly 
affect the food service budget. If students and staff choose 
not to eat school meals, and bring sack lunches or eat off 
of the school campus, food services risks losing money and 
jobs. Not surprisingly then, many school menusmodel typi- 
cal fast-food choices, which also happen to be supported by 
food service vendors, and areoften cheaper, easier, and faster 
to prepare. Th ese meal s are offered becau se i t i s assu m ed th at 
they are more likely to please students and make money. 

Itisessential to address and resolve food service concerns 
when discussingchangesto school meals. Whileitiswrongto 
con cl ude that food service staff does not care about ch i Idren 's 
health, changes that threaten staff employment must be 
avoided. Fortunately, there are many success stories illus- 
trating that change is both possibleand profitablein school 
dining. Here arejust a few examples worthy of review: 

• The Vermont FEED (Food Education Every Day) pro- 
gram (www.vtfeed.org) and the Edible Schoolyard Program 
in California (edibleschoolyard.org) are two examples of 
successful ways that communities, schools, and service or- 
ganization scan work together to provide lifelong lessonsin 
nutrition, cooking, and eating. In Vermont FEED, students 
participatein growing, harvesting, and preparing nutritious 
foodsoffered in theschool diningprogram. Through theEd- 
ible Schoolyard, urban public school students are provided 
with a one-acre organic garden and a kitchen classroom. 
Students learn howto grow, harvest, and prepare nutritious 
seasonal produce. 

• In the Burlington (Vermont) School Food Project 
(n.d.), students develop recipes, help prepare food items, 
and conduct taste tests with their peers. Items that make it 
through the taste tests and arejudged to be viable are likely 
to find their way into the menu. Community connections 
are made through the use of locally grown ingredients in 
school meals. 

•TheAppleton (Wisconsin) Area School District (www.aasd. 
kl2.wi.us/) has formed a partnership with a bakery and health 
company founded by a couple who believed that students 
served nutrient-dense fresh food would focus better in the 


classroom. Thecompany sponsored a kitchen in thealternati ve 
high school where they incorporated wholegrains, fresh veg- 
etables, and fruits into breakfast, a healthy snack, and lunch. 

Although each of these programs is structured differently, 
they share many commonalities. Students are involved from 
start to finish in selecting, growing, preparing, and serving 
the foods offered in their school meals. Students are also 
exposed to unfamiliar foods and given opportunities to 
expand their eating options. 

Competitive Foods 

Outsideof thefederally regulated school breakfast and lunch 
programs, studentshavemany opportunitieswithin schools 
to purchase foodsand beverages. Collectively, theseoptions 
areoften referred to as "competitive foods." Competitivefood 
optionsincludea lacartedining, vending machines, school 
stores, concession stands, after-school programs, fundrais- 
ing sales, class parties, and student incentive and reward 
programs. For man y years th ere were n o gu i del i n es as to th e 
types of foods and beverages that should be offered. More 
recently, competitive foods have attracted intense interest 
becau se of stud i es th at h ave sh o wn th at easi er access to sn ack 
foods and beverages appears to be associated with higher 
body mass indexes (BMI) among students and the related 
health threats (Kubik, Lytle, & Story, 2005). 

The new school wellness policy forced school districts 
to examine the avail ability of these uncontrolled foodsand 
beverageson their campuses. Asa result, some districts have 
taken steps to reduce student access to unhealthy choices. 
Vending machine access and product choice have, to date, 
received most of the attention. Many schools, however, 
have come to rely on the revenue from vending machines 
to supplement their budget. Removing these machines or 
offering unpopular items threatensthe viability of popular 
school programs. Whilevending machinecriticsarguethat 
schools should not be selling student health for profit, or- 
ganizers and supporters of school clubs, athletics, and other 
programs that depend on vending profits for their existence 
point out that lost revenues would reduce potentially heal th- 
promoti n g student programs. H eal th i er-beverage gu i del i n es 
for drinks sold in schools— limiting portion size and offer- 
ing only lower-calorie and nutritious drinks— the result of 
a voluntary collaboration in May 2006 between the leading 
beverage companies, havehelped to soften thiscontentious 
issue (Alliance for a Healthier Generation, 2006a). 

More recently, in October 2006, a second breakthrough 
affecting school vending machines and snack foods made 
available outside of the school meal program was achieved 
through the collaboration between theAllianceforaHealth- 
ierGeneration (2006b) and fiveof the nation's leading food 
manufacturers. The new guidelines limit the calories, fat 
(saturated and trans), sugar, and sodium of foods offered to 
students through vending machines, a la carte lines, school 
stores, snack carts, and fundraisers. 

In view of the potential negative impact that snack foods 
and sugared soft drinks pose to student health, these two 
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The "competitive foods" dispensed from vending machines 
undermine school nutrition, but some schools have recently 
succeeded in ameliorating this problem. 


agreements were significant. Physical educators, however, 
need to remain vigilant. Compliancewith thenew guidelines 
isvoluntary. School districts can choose to accept, ignore, or 
modify these suggestions, and special interest groupswithin 
and outside the school may be unaware of these changes. 
In particular, individuals and groups that profit from the 
sales of unhealthy snack foods must be convinced that the 
benefits of these changes on the diet and long-term health 
of children outweigh theshort-term financial benefits. Aware 
and knowledgeable of these industry agreements, physical 
educators should review their school's current wellness 
policy and, if appropriate, continue advocating for even 
more healthy choices. 

Physical educators can also be a positive influence in 
discussions about competitive foods by pointing out the 
negative association between foods with minimal nutri- 
tional value (FMNV) and declining student health, and 
by suggesting alternative ways to raise funds. In Making 
It Happen: School Nutrition Success Stories (USDA & Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, 2005), 32 schools and 
school districts nation wide were showcased for their efforts 
to improve the school nutritional environment. Of the many 
I esson s I earn ed from these success stori es, perh aps th e most 
pertinent isthat, contrary to initial fears, students will buy 
and consume healthful foodsand beverages and that schools 
can make money from healthful options. 

Nutrition Education and Resisting 
School Marketing 

Physical educators have unique opportunities to positively 
influencestudent health by developing lessonsth at teach the 
relationship between caloric intake and expenditure. While 
students may conceptually understand that the foods and 
drinks they consume affect their health and body weight, 
practical physical education lessons can give students more 
meaningful and potentially behavior-changing learning 
experiences. Forexample, teachers could have students walk 
fortheapproximately 45 minutes(based on body weight) it 
takes to burn off thetypical 160 caloriesin a 12-ounce can 
of soda. Subsequently, they could explain, through showing 


the calculations, that the result of drinking sodas daily for 
22 days and not burning the calories will add one pound 
to body weight. Continued for one year, the same students 
would gain close to 20 pounds. To emphasize thepoint, and 
have students feel the difference to their bodies, teachers 
could then have students do some physical activities while 
carrying a 20-pound weight. 

Physical educators can also help students understand the 
contrast between the number of calories burned when sed- 
entary or when doing different physical activities. Students 
can better appreciate how their choices of food and activity 
will affect their health and body weight if teachers take time 
to discuss the number of calories in popular foods. It could 
be argued that thiskind of instruction, in preparing students 
for life, should beoneof physical education'smost important 
goals. Thereality isthat, from a health perspective, thenutri- 
tional and activity choices that studentsmakeoutsideof class 
are much more important than what they do in the30or 50 
minutes during which they are in physical education. 

Another change that physical educators can support is 
the effort to m i n i m i ze or el i m i n ate th e u n con trol I ed market- 
ing of unhealthy foods in schools. Only recently has there 
been a greater and more widespread awareness of the subtle 
yet pervasive marketing and advertising practices that daily 
expose students to unhealthy messages. In a publication en- 
titled Captive Kids: Selling Obesity at Schools (California Project 
LEAN, 2006), it is pointed out that students are routinely ex- 
posed to product sales, direct advertising, indirect marketing, 
and market research, all of which are funded by commercial 
entities motivated solely to profit from children'sconsumer- 
ism. This is hardly surprising. Annual estimates of children's 
spending range from $25 million to $140 million. Thisdoes 
not include the influence of children on family choices. 

The National Association of State Boards of Education 
(1999) developed a policy on school and business relation- 
ships that states, "Selling or providing access to a captive 
audience in theclassroom for commercial purposes Sexploi- 
tation and a violation of public trust" (p. 2). Critics of school 
marketing point out that schools contain captive audiences 
and that preparing students to become consumers for any 
specific product isinconsistent with thegoalsof public school 
education. In view of the billions of dollars spent annually 
by commercial food and beverage companies on advertising 
targeted specifically at children and youths, there can be 
littledoubt that thiskind of marketing iseffective. Physical 
education teach ersneed to recognize that the promotion of 
unhealthy foodsand beverages through machines or other 
kindsof marketing on school property undermines theefforts 
they might make to promote healthy nutrition. 

Community opposition to school marketing and advertis- 
ing has led to positive changes. In 1999, the San Francisco 
School District passed a "Commercial-Free Schools Act" 
(California Project LEAN, 1999). Then in 2001, the Seattle 
School Board approved policy to restrict commercial advertis- 
ing on or within district-owned property (California Project 
LEAN, 2001). The policy also prohibited the district from 
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entering into a district-wide exclusive contract with a soda 
o r sn ack co m pan y. Tod ay, an i n creasi n g n u m ber of n at i on al 
and state organizations are calling for tighter restrictions 
on advertising unhealthy foods and beverages to children 
and youths. For physical educators, supporting or being 
advocates for such policy changes involves recognizing that 
what takes place in schools not only affects the nutritional 
choices studentsmakeduringtheschool day, but what they 
choose to eat and drink after school (American Dietetic As- 
sociation, 2006). 

Changing School Policies 

With theincreased national concern about children 'shealth 
and the predictable social and financial consequences of 
poor health and obesity, getting schoolsto changenutrition- 
related policies and practices has become easier. Without 
a good understanding of the process of school policy 
change, however, health advocates can easily become frus- 
trated and disillusioned. 

Setting or changing school policy is the responsibility 
of the locally elected, usually five- or seven -mem ber school 
board. School boardshave financial, curricular, and academic 
responsibilities. Nowherein the description of school board 
responsibilities is there likely to beany mention of student 
health, and many school board members would probably 
arguethat student health isaparental and notaschool board 
respo n si bi I i ty. A pproach i n g a sch oo I board to ch an ge po I i cy 
with a focus on student health requires careful planning. 
In addition, proposing a change that hasnegative financial 
consequences isalmost certainly destined for failure. 

School board members are elected to represent community 
interests. As such, it should be incumbent on them to be 
responsive to the values, beliefs, and priorities of the com- 
munity. One successful approach, particularly in relation to 
eliminatingcommercial advertising and marketing, isto point 
outtheinconsistencyof mixing commercial messageswith the 
district'seducational mission and goals. Thefact th at a di strict 
might have budgetary woes does not justify any actions that 
have negative health consequences for students. 

An other effective approach, especially in relation to issues 
about school mealsand competitive foods, isto pointoutthe 
connections between healthystudentsand academic achieve- 
ment. Obviously, studentswho miss school dueto poor health 
also miss academic instruction. Healthier students seem to 
experiencefewer social problems(Duran, 2006), and a positive 
relationship between studentswho eat breakfast and academic 
performance has also been shown (American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 2004). Finally, the 2001 California statewide study of 
student physical fitness and academic performance provided 
com pel I i n g evi d en ce th at th e ph ysi cal wel I -bei n g of stu den ts 
directly affects their academic achievements (California De- 
partment of Education, 2002). 

Oneofthereasonsformakingacademicand health con- 
nect i o n s i s to eff ecti vel y ad d ress a sch oo I board 's rel u ctan ce 
to accept responsibility for student health. It can be argued 
that if studentsarenothealthy they will notdowell in school, 


an d th i s wi 1 1 affect the sch ool 's academ i c performance, wh i ch 
isa primary responsibility of theschool board. 

With thegrowing national interest about the threats that 
unhealthy diets pose to the health of children and youths 
in schools, physical educators should seriously consider 
becoming active participants in thedevelopmentand imple- 
mentation of effective local wellness policies. Thefollowing 
th ree poi n ts su m mari ze some of th e ways ph ysi cal ed ucati on 
teachers can contribute: 

1. Join the Wellness Policy Writing Committee. With the 
federally mandated wellness policy in place, now isthetime 
to join other proponents of children's health in furthering 
positive changein school nutrition and physical activity. Take 
the initiative to address any issues that remain unresolved 
or problematic in your existing policy. 

2. Incorporatenutritional information into your physical educa- 
tion lessons. Making connections between activity intensity 
ortypeand caloric intake and expenditure provides students 
with information that they can apply to their life outsideof 
class. Teaching appropriate dietary habits offers wonderful 
opportunities for integrating science, math, biology, tech- 
nology, English, and physical and health education. Seek 
out colleagues in theclassroom who might be interested in 
collaborating. Your students will learn more and the value 
of physical education will be enhanced. 

3. Suggest alternatives to nutritionally deficient competitive 
foods. Knowing that classroom teachers, coaches, and activ- 
ity coordinators have traditionally used snacks and sodas as 
rewards and for celebrations or fundraisers, physical educa- 
tors can suggest healthy alternatives. 
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Grab e r 

Cont i nu e d from pag e 19 

un i qu ei d e as, part i cu l ar l y d e s i gn e d for th e phys i ca l e ducator, 
thathav e b ee n succ e ssfu ll y i mp le m e nt e d i n d i ff e r e nt schoo l 
d i str i cts throughout th e nat i on, and e ach pr e s e nts d i ff e r e nt 
mod el sthat can b e adapt e d to m ee t th e i d i osyncrat i c n ee ds 
of stud e nts and commun i ty memb e rs i n a part i cu l ar schoo l 
d i str i ct. Wh e r e as part on e of th i s w ell n e ss f e atur e focus e d 
pr i mar il yon phys i ca l act i v i ty dur i ng schoo l hours, part two 
addr e ss e s how th e po li cy e xt e nds to b e for e- and aft e r - schoo l 
hours, nutr i t i on, and th e l arg e r commun i ty. 

I n th e first art i c le , "Phys i ca l Act i v i ty Opportun i t ie s B e for e 
and Aft e r Schoo l ," P e t e r Hast ie addr e ss e sth e many ways i n 
wh i ch schoo l scan prov i de phys i ca l act i v i ty opportun i t ie sfor 
stud e nts by tak i ng advantag e of hours that stud e nts m i ght 
otherw i s e spend i d l y wa i t i ngfor schoo l to b e g i n or engaged 
i n comput e r gam e s aft e r schoo l has e nd e d. Th e art i c le pr e s - 
e nts cr e at i v e strat e g ie s for e ngag i ng stud e nts i n act i v i t ie s 
that ar e i n e xp e ns i v e , such as act i v i ty prompts, i ntramura l s, 
and fac ili ty shar i ng, as w ell as i d e as that r e qu i r e mor e e ffort 
and commun i ty co ll aborat i on, such as the Wa l k i ng Schoo l 
Bus. Hast ie a l so pr e s e nts strat e g ie s that hav e work e d w ell 
not on l y i n the Un i t e d States, but i n countr i es as far away 
as N e w Z e a l and. 

I n th e s e cond art i c le , “Th e Phys i ca l Educator's Ro le i n 
Enact i ng th e Mandat e d Schoo l W ell n e ss Po li cy," St e ph e n 
J e ff e r ie s ( e d i tor of P eli nks4u and a form e r schoo l board 
m e mb e r) and K i rk Math i as (d i r e ctor of a PEP grant) d i scuss 
th e w ell n e ss po li cy i n r el at i on to nutr i t i on e ducat i on. Th e 
authors prov i d e un i que vantag e po i nts b e caus e of th ei r 
r e sp e ct i v e jobs and hav e r e s e arch e d som e of th e most i nt e r - 
e st i ng nat i ona l i n i t i at i v e sfor e ngag i ngstud e nts i n nutr i t i on 
e ducat i on and encourag i ng hea l thy e a t i ng. Th e y a l so prov i d e 
sugg e st i ons for how th e phys i ca l e ducator can contr i but e 
to dev el op i ng stud e nts who are comm i tt e d to e at i ng a w ell- 
ba l anc e d d ie t. 

Th e fina l art i c le , "Schoo l We ll ness Po li cy: Commun i ty 
Conn e ct i ons," by Do ll y Lambd i n and H e ath e r Erw i n, ad - 
dr e ss e s how phys i ca l e ducators can mak e conn e ct i ons to 
the l arg e r commun i ty. They d i scuss how to b e tter i nform 
commun i ty phys i ca l act i v i ty le ad e rs and coach e s about 
appropr i ate i nstruct i ona l pract i c e s and how b e st to i nform 
stud e nts about th e ava il ab le commun i ty act i v i t ie s. Th e y 
e nd th e art i c le by off e r i ng sugg e st i ons for how to i nv i t e th e 
commun i ty i nto th e schoo l and promot e th e us e of schoo l 
fac ili t ie s for commun i ty act i v i t ie s. 

Th e re i s no b e tter t i me than today for th e phys i ca l e du - 
cator to assum e a le ad e rsh i p pos i t i on i n th e cr e at i on and 
i mp le m e ntat i on of h i s or h e r schoo l 's w ell n e ss po li cy. 
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